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To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Inited States of America in Congress Assembled: 


I am transmitting a report on the activities of the 
Community Relations Service of the U.S. Department of Justice 
for Fiscal Year 1986, as required by Section 1004 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-352) and by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1966, as revised by CFR 0.30(b). 


[ hope this report will provide insight into the Service's 
activities and help Members of Congress assess the Service's 
performance in carrying out its mandate. 


Respectfully submitted, 
_ 


Robert L. Mar 
Acting Director 
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Responsibilities of the 
Community Relations 
Service 


The primary responsibility of the Community Relations Serv- 
ice (CRS) is set forth in Tithe \ of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(42 USC 2000g): ‘‘It shall be the function of the Service to pro- 
Vide assistance to communities and persons therein in resolving 
disputes, disagreements, or difficulties relating to discriminato- 
ry practices based on race, colo’, or national origin...”’ 

Under this mandate the agency provides direct concilation- 
mediation assistance to troubled -ommunities to facilitate peace- 
ful, voluntary resolution of racial-ethnic conflict. This basic mis- 
sion, which during Fiscal Year 1986 (FY 1986) the Service 
designated as Program Area I, 1s carried out through 10 region- 
al offices that are alerted to community problems by local offi- 
clals seeking assistance, by other interested parties, through direct 
observation by CRS staff, or through news media reports. Dis- 
putes that are determined to be within CRS’ mandate are care- 
fully assessed to establish such factors as the specific issues 
involved, the various parties involved and their position on the 
issues, Whether the dispute appears amenable to CRS’ 
conciliation-mediaton process, and the objectives to be pursued. 
Then whatever steps necessary to accomplish those objectives 
are initiated through a variety of conciliation activities or through 
formal mediation. 

A second major CRS responsibility involves the care and 
processing of Cuban and Haitian entrants to the U.S. as autho- 
rized by Title V of the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 
(P.L. 96-442) and Executive Order 12341 of January 21, 1982. 
(Executive Order 12341 transferred these functions to the Depart- 
ment of Justice from the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices.) The mission of the Cuban and Haitian Entrant Program 
(CHEP). which CRS designated as its Program Area II, 1s to 
provide humanitarian assistance for persons in detention or in- 
stitutional care and placement/resettlement services for those who 
are released. 


Organizational Structure 


Office of the Associate Director for 
Field Coordination 


The Associate Director for Field Coordination is responsible 
for monitoring the day-to-day delivery of services by CRS’ 
regional offices. The office is charged with ensuring that rou- 
tine operational problems are addressed, that the regional offices 
are kept informed of policy decisions and other management ac- 
tions affecting conciliation/mediation casework, and that case- 
work adheres to policy directives, established priorities, and 
agency standards. 


Office of the Associate Director for 
Technical Assistance 


The Associate Director tor Technical Assistance ts respons) 
ble for providing support services to the agency's regional offices 
to facilitate the effective delivery of conciliation mediation sery 
ices. The office keeps the field staff apprised of pertinent de 
velopments in law enforcement, education, and other pertinent 
fields, develops publications and other materials in support of 
casework, and conducts research on existing problems and new 
trends as they emerge. The office also maintains a bank of con- 
sultants who are qualified to provide the expert knowledge some. 
times required to resolve complex disputes, and its subject-matter 
specialists provide direct on-site assistance to field staff when 
necessary. 


Office of the Associate Director for 
Policy Development 


The Associate Director for Policy Development oversees the 
agency s Operational Planning System, a centralized system for 
planning, policy analysis, management information flow and anal- 
ysis, and program evaluation. The office also plays a significant 
role in budget preparation in cooperation with the Office of the 
Association Director for Administration, and initiates policy op- 
tions for the Director's consideration. 


Office of the Associate Director for 
Administration 


The Associate Director for Administration administers, super- 
vises, and coordinates all agency administrative activities, includ- 
ing property, personnel, and fiscal management, and other usual 
administrative services. The office also has primary responsi- 
bility for formulating and preparing the agency's budget. 


Regional Directors 


The 10 Regional Directors supervise all conciliation and medi- 
ation activity and delivery of other CRS services in their respec- 
tive regions. In addition to overseeing the day-to-day delivery 
of services to troubled communities by their staffs, Regional 
Directors also develop and maintain liaison with public officials 
and appropriate public and private agencies and organizations 
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in their regions. CRS regional offices are located in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Seattle 


Immigration and Refugee Affairs Unit 


Fhe Immugration and Refugee Atfairs Unit has primary respon 
sibility tor all agency activities involving the care and process 
ing of Cuban and Haitian entrants, including program operations, 
policy development, and research and evaluation. The unit also 
advises the CRS Director generally on immigration matters and 
coordinates its activities as necessary with the agency's concilli 
avon mediation activities 


Program Operations 


As indicated above, CRS in FY 1986 carried out its responsi- 
bilities under a two-part program structure: Program Area | - 
Conciliation and Mediation of Community Disputes, and Pro- 
gram Area Il - Placement and Resettlement of Cuban and Haiti- 
an Entrants 

Program Area I is divided into three major categories: 1) Ad- 
ministration of Justice (AOJ); 2) Education (ED): and 3) Gener- 
al Community Relations (GCR). Priorities within the framework 


tv 


Of these three subdivisions are established each year based on 
such factors as the recent incidence of various kinds of disputes, 
analysis of current conditions, race relations trends, and other 
considerations. For FY 1986 the agency established five prior! 
lies in Program Area | 

® Reducing the risk of civil disorder 

® Police use of excessive force 

* Containment and reduction of racial harassment. 

® Educational policies and programs. 

* Responding to problems involving refugees and cross 
cultural understanding 

During FY 1986, Program Area II was divided into four major 
categories 

® Placement of Cuban and Haitian entrants released from spe- 
clal processing centers, primarily the Krome Center in Miami, 
Florida, for humanitarian reasons, under exclusionary bond, or 
when minors were involved. 

¢ Secondary resettlement of Cuban and Haitian entrants liv- 
ing in South Florida whose initial resettlements had been unsuc- 
cessful 

¢ Placement of Cuban entrants with mental health problems 
into transitional programs once they completed treatment provid: 
ed by the U.S. Public Health Service. 

® Resettlement of Cuban entrants from Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and Bureau of Prisons detention facilities 
-- primarily the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary -- into special place 
ment projects. 


Summary of Activities 
and Accomplishments 


Departmental Priorities 


While CRS’ conciliation/mediation mandate is unique among 
Justice Department agencies, the Service's activities and com- 
munity focus extend departmental goals in a number of areas. 
The racial/ethnic conflict to which the agency responds affects 
many population groups and areas of concern: law enforcement, 
education, housing, employment, health and welfare, and others. 
By promoting voluntary compliance with the law and respect for 
civil rights, and by helping communities avoid disruption and 
violence, CRS advances departmental! objectives in these areas 
both directly and indirectly. For example: 


The Drug Problem 


Drug-related crime in minority neighborhoods and the presence 
of drugs in schools often contribute to community tension and 
impede efforts to resolve conflicts. CRS is frequently asked by 
co mmunity organizations, police agencies, and local public offi- 
cials to assist with these problems, particularly when concern 
ahout drugs and crime lead to friction and misunderstanding be- 
tween the residents of affected neighborhoods -- or the school 
community -- and the police. During the year, CRS helped al- 
leviate tense police/citizen relations in a number of cities where 
minority residents were concerned about police response to the 
drug problem. The agency often acted in a clearinghouse capac- 
ity, helping identify and disseminate information about success- 
ful community response to drug concerns in other cities. 


Police/Asian Relations and Crime 


The apparently growing organized crime problem which af- 
fects the Southeast Asian refugee community increasingly en- 
croaches upon resettlement-related conflicts addressed by CRS. 
Poor cooperation and lack of trust have hindered the coopera- 
tion needed between refugees and local police to address problems 
most effectively. Improving police/Asian refugee communica- 
tion is a major thrust of CRS’ conciliation efforts. The agency 
launched a major initiative in this regard during FY 1986. 


Court-Referred Mediation 


The agency also makes its services available to the federal 
judiciary by accepting referrals from Federal District Courts to 
mediate disputes that fall under the CRS mandate. In addition, 
CRS makes its services available as appropriate to facilitate the 
increased use of alternatives-to-litigation approaches by Justice 
Department litigative divisions. 


Corrections Matters 


The Service assists state and local corrections authorities seek- 
ing to reduce racial violence in correctional facilities. Through 
court referrals or requests from prison and jail administrators, 
CRS mediated disputes in state and local facilities which improved 
physical plant conditions, staff preparedness, or inmate grievance 
procedures. In addition, the agency's outplacement of Mariel 
Cubans from the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary and Immigration 
and Naturalization Service detention facilities freed-up space to 
help INS and the bureau of Prisons accomodate the 80 to 100 
Cuban entrants returned to federal custody each month during 
FY 1986. 


Terrorism-Related Concerns 


Technical assistance which CRS provides is effective in two 
areas related to the Department’s concerns about domestic ter- 
rorism: 1) overcoming racial/ethnic intimidation by violence- 
prone hate groups and other extremists; and 2) helping law en- 
forcement agencies develop strategies to deal with community 
impact. Many communities have little experience in dealing with 
such hate groups as the Ku Klux Klan and the Aryan Nations. 
In the case of potential community disruption, CRS draws upon 
its extensive experience to advise local authorities on steps to 
minimize that possibility. The agency assisted communities in 
various sections of the country in dealing with this concern dur- 
ing FY 1986. CRS also recognizes that in defending against other 
kinds of terrorism or responding to hostage/barricade situations, 
law enforcement agencies may provoke animosity from various 
community groups. Thus, the agency places importance on help- 
ing police agencies develop community impact strategies relat- 
ed to such actions. 


Conciliation and Mediation of 
Community Disputes 


In FY 1986 CRS processed 2,167 alerts to potentially serious 
racial/ethnic conflict. From these alerts, 1,656 in-depth assess- 
ments were conducted. The result was the pursuit of 1,061 con- 
cilliation and mediation cases. A total of 788 cases were 
concluded during the year, leaving 273 in various stages of 
progress at the year’s close. 


Administration of Justice 


Alleged police use of excessive force remained the most com 
mon source of the more volaule community contlicts which CRS 
handled in FY 1986. Thus, the issue's status as a casework pri 
ority remained unchanged trom previous years. The interest of 
local police departments in reviewing and revising their deadly 
force policies in light of the U.S. Supreme Court's March 1985 
Garner decision brought new attention to this issue 

Among cities where CRS’ intervention helped lead to adop- 
tion of a new weapons policy ts Plainview, Texas, where Hispanic 
ciuzens had complained vehemently of alleged police use of ex 
cessive force. However, CRS also responded to disputes over 
use of deadly torce following fatal police shootings of minori- 
ties in Cleveland, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana: Norwalk and 
Stamford, Connecticut; and other cities 

In some cases disputes Were more rancorous because the vic- 
tims Were persons with a history of mental instability. a type ot 
encounter which CRS’ recent experience suggests may be on the 
rise. In Portland, Oregon, the agency assisted city and county 
agencies, including the police. in working out a new coopera- 
tive agreement for handling the mentally il that should reduce 
the number of encounters. In addition .o these police-related com- 
munity conflicts, CRS resolved a number of other cisputes in- 
volving alleged discrimination against minorities by court systems 
or prosecutors, and race-related conflict taside correctional in- 
stitutions. 


Education 


Although conflict between racially or ethnicai'y different stu- 
dents was often the problem prompting CRS intervention in 
schools, alleged discrimination in school policies and p-ograms 
typically produced the disputes most difficult to resolve. Such 
disputes manifested themselves in a number of forms. For ex- 
ample. Hispanic parents who believed their children were being 
denied equal educational access because of language problems 
sued the Center, Colorado, Consolidated School District. Upon 
referral from U.S. District Court, CRS mediated negotiations 
between the parties which resulted in a settlement that was in- 
corporated in a consent decree. 

However. issues such as minority student dropout rates. test 
scores. curriculum content, hirings and firings of minority em- 
ployees, disciplinary practices, and others surfaced in disputes 
over school system practices. For example. in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, Hispanic, Black, and Native American groups sought 
CRS’ help in addressing alleged discrimination this coalition said 
was reflected in minority student dropout rates. inferior facilili- 
ties at predominantly minority schools, and the small number 
of minority school employees. The agency helped resolve a num- 
ber of similar disputes elsewhere, including Indianola, Missis- 
sippi, where controversy over selection of a school superintendent 
led to a boycott by Black students that received national news 


media attention 

Regarding contlict between students, a major thrust of CRS’ 
response Was helping schools establish Student Response Teams. 
This ts a mechanism designed to reduce contlic. by involving 
students themselves in resolving it. CRS aided school systems 
in Oakland, Calitorma, Albany, New York: and several other 
cles in experimenting with the teams in FY 1986. In another 
intuative related to school contlict, CRS co-sponsored a major 
education conterence along with the governors’ offices and edu- 
cation departments of six New England states. The information 
developed during the conference is providing the underpinning 
for increased eiforts to address the problem of student conflict 
throughout the New England states. It should also be noted that, 
while implementation of school desegregation has subsided as 
a major issue, CRS assisted several cities with the peacetul im- 
plementation of plans during FY 1986. Most notable was 
Yonkers, New York, where serious disruption was avoided 
despite Vigorous opposition to the desegregation order from some 
community groups. 


General Community Relations 


As in past years, CRS responded to a wide range of race-related 
problems in FY 1986 which did not involve the administration 
of justice or education. Many conflicts in this category resulted 
from attempts by hate groups such as the Ku Klux Klan -- or 
by individuals -- to intimidate minority group persons. Another 
significant number of cases involved Southeast Asian and other 
refugees, and undocumented aliens, who continue to migrate to 
the United States in large numbers. Called upon frequently to 
intervene in disputes involving these grops, CRS found that mis- 
understandings traceable to cultural differences were often a 
major factor. The agency also resolved employment. housing. 
and other disputes in which racial/ethnic discrimination was 


alleged. 


Conciliation and Mediation of Community 
Disputes - Comparison of Casework Data 
for Fiscal Years 1985 and 1986 


Activity 1985 1986 
Alerts Filed 2.060 2.167 
Assessments Processed 1.494 1.656 
Conciliation Cases Pursued 1.069 1.031 
Conciliation Cases Closed 826 766 
Mediation Cases Pursued 28 30 
Mediation Cases Closed 16 22 
Community Tension Appraisals 60) 60 


Placement and Resettlement of 
Cuban and Haitian Entrants 


The most important development in the Cuban/Haitian reset- 
tlement program during Fy 1986 was the resumption of the re- 
parole and outplacement programs for Mariel Cubans in the At- 
lanta Federal Penitentiary and Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) detention facilities. These programs had been sus- 
pended in FY 1985 while the repatriation agreement with the 
Government of Cuba was in effect. 

With respect to secondary resettlement, CRS responded to the 
continuing need of Cuban and Haitian entrants in South Florida 
for better housing and employment opportunities. To meet that 
need, the agency continued to provide secondary resettlement 
services through awards to grantees in the program. These gran- 
tees were encouraged to make their services better known and 
more accessible in the entrant communities. 

During FY 1986, CRS pursued a number of other program 
objectives and initiatives in carrying out its overall responsibili- 
ty for the reception, processing, and care of the Cuban and Haitian 
entrants. For example, in FY 1985 INS frequently sought CRS’ 
assistance in serving non-entrant minors in detention. The issue 
of minors became a matter of growing concern in FY 1986. As 
a result, CRS and INS signed a Memorandum of Agrecment that 
enabled CRS to begin providing various welfare services -- on 
a cost-reimbursable basis -- at the Krome Center in Miami. 

CRS’ major initiative with respect to research was the award 
of a research grant to Atlanta University to develop training cur- 
ricula on dealing with Cuban and Haitian entrants for use in police 
academies and by local law enforcement agencies. The purpose 
of this grant was to: 1) collect information about community needs 


Placement and Resettlement of Cuban and 
Haitian Enirants - Comparison of Casework 
Data for Fiscal Years 1985 and 1986 


Activity 1985 1986 


Entrant Population: 
@ Cuban/Haitian entrants in INS/Krome 


SPC at beginning of year 394 345 
e Cuban entrants in Atlanta Federal 

Penitentiary at beginning of year 1,474 1.845 
e¢ Cuban entrants returned to federal 

custody 1,020 910 
¢ Backlog of mentally ill Cuban entrants 

at Atlanta Federal Penitentiary 250 260 
CRS Resettlements: 
¢ From IN3/Krome SPC 366 156 
e Secondary resettlements in South 

Florida 269 278 
¢ From Public Health Service 

outplacement projects 56 64 
¢ From Atlanta Federal Penitentiary 28 185 
e From other INS detention facilities -- 48 


and law enforcement agencies’ capability to handle entrant-related 
problems in selected cities; 2) design pilot training programs; 
and 3) field test those programs once developed. A quantitative 
overview of CRS’ activities and accomplishments with respect 
to the Cuban/ Haitian Entrant Programs is presented in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Management Improvements 


During FY 1986, CRS made management improvements in 
three areas that increased the overall effectiveness and efficien- 
cy of operations: 


Racial Tension Assessments 

CRS began an annual assessment of racial tensions in selected 
cities in the late 1960s. Then in 1981 the agency initiated a more 
structured appraisal of tensions to identify cities at gic. test risk 
of racial upheaval. Analysis of these cities enabled CRS to ap- 
ply its casework resources through a comprehensive, city-wide 
plan of conflict reduction rather than in response to individual 
outbreaks of racial tension. The multiplier effect achieved by this 
approach pointed the way to better overall management of case- 
work resources. 

During FY 1986 the agency began evaluating ways to convert 
its Annual Assessment of Racial Tension (AART) into a broad- 
based community analysis system to provide more highly tar- 
geted application of casework resources. The agency believes 
that this can be done while maintaining the instant response capa- 
bility that is necessary for crisis response. While this expanded 
means of analysis will still identify those communities most at 
risk of racial violence, it will also improve case selection methods 
to allow greater focusing of resources on high-impact interven- 
tion in problem jurisdictions. 


Quality Assurance Program 


CRS regularly assesses standards used in casework and meas- 
ures casework performance and effectiveness. This system has 
proven useful in maintaining accountability. However, the agency 
sought to increase still more the amount of useful feedback ob- 
tained through this process by enlarging the sample of cases 
selected for on-site review in FY 1986. 


Automated Data Processing 


CRS now operates a management information system that has 
streamlined both the utilization of its limited casework resources 
and the agency's ability to relate essential information about its 
casework response capability. The installation of new data/word 
processing equipment continued during FY 1986. A concerted 
effort was made throughout the year to maximize the benefits 
of this new equipment through appropriate training and some sys- 
tem redesign. It has improved the communicaton of management 
information and helped to improve the mangement of regional 
offices. 


Case Histories 


Administration of Justice 
e Winslow, Arizona 


In September 1986 CRS obtained a negotiated settlement in 
a dispute involving the Navajo Nation of Window Rock, Arizo- 
na, and the Winslow, Arizona, Municipal Court and Police 
Department. Separate Memorandums of Understanding were 
worked out delineating steps the court and police department 
would take in response to allegations that they discriminated 
against Navajos. 

In the memorandum dealing with court issues, it was agreed 
that: 

-- Pending city council approval, a group of persons in the 
Winslow area with excellent facility in the English and Navajo 
languages would be selected and trained to serve as court inter- 
preters for Navajo defendants on an as-needed basis. 

-- Prior to their initial appearance beiore the court, which by 
state law must be within 24 hours of arrest, all Navajo defen- 
dants will be shown a videotape -- done in the Navajo language 
by Navajo person -- explaining essentials of the court process, 
rights and responsibilities of the individual, availability of pub- 
lic defense counsel, the opportunity to use the services of an in- 
terpreter, and other matters. 

That memorandum also reaffirmed the right of Navajo defen- 
dants to be released on their own recognizance and to be assigned 
to community service work in their home communities -- except 
when circumstances warrant otherw.se In addition, the 
memorandum recognized the need to follow the requirements of 
Navajo Nation extradition policy when authorities are seeking 
persons there who are accused of crimes. 

The second memorandum, which addressed police issues, clar- 
ified existing police department policy on several matters and 
recommitted the department to insuring that its policies are car- 
ried out in the non-biased manner intended. For example, it is 
department policy that all calls for police assistance be handled 
expeditiously and without regard to the caller’s race. It is also 
policy that officers use only enough force to control suspects and 
that citizen complaints be investigated quickly and thoroughly. 
The memorandum recommits the department to a strong effort 
to see that such policies are upheld. 

The police department also agreed to: 

-- Explore whether a new directive or additional training was 
needed for officers on equal treatment of all citizens. 

-- Try and assign more Navajo-speaking officers to all shifts. 

-- Attempt to reduce the costs to citizens of reclaiming im- 
pounded vehicles. 


¢ Irvington/Newark, New Jersey 


During the summer of 1986, a heated controversy developed 
after a white Irvington, New Jersey, police officer who had 


crossed over into neighboring Newark fatally shot a Black, 
17-year-old Newark youth. The officer involved was immedi- 
ately suspended from the Irvington police force and was later 
indicted by a grand jury. However, the death provoked a huge 
community outcry. Public officials caught up in a local election 
campaign made numerous public statements in support of and 
against the police. 

CRS responded on two levels. First, the agency offered general 
conciliation assistance to help alleviate tensions in the Irvington 
and Newark communities. Secondly, the agency became involved 
in an assessment of training needs regarding police/community 
relations in the Irvington Police Department. At the department's 
request, CRS eventually developed amd conducted an intensive 
three weeks of training that covered use of excessive force, police 
authority and discretion, civil liability, and the effects of stress. 
Irvixgton’s entire uniformed force took the training. That train- 
ing, which was well received by the officers, was to be followed 
up by a CRS effort to involve police and community representa- 
tives in other activities to improve relations. 


e Lawton, Oklahoma 


Apparently long-standing conflict between the police and Black 
community escalated into a tense dispute when a police detec- 
tive shot and killed a Black man wanted for questioning in a rape 
case. One-hundred-fifty people staged a protest march to city hall 
after the district attorney determined the shooting was a justifia- 
ble homicide. Later, 250 people attended a city council meeting 
at which the local NAACP sought a meeting with the police 
department to discuss the Black community’s grievances. 

CRS intervened in the interest of facilitating constructive dia- 
logue between Black leaders and city officials. The agency’s in- 
tervention led ultimately to a decision by the parties to enter into 
formal negotiations on the issues raised, with CRS acting as medi- 
ator. The negotiations produced a written agreement on police 
department actions to be taken regarding police/community re- 
lations, the citizen complaint process, and minority recruitment. 
It was agreed that in-service training sessions on cultural sensi- 
tivity would be conducted for officers regarding the Black, 
Hispanic, American Indian, and Asian cultures. The police 
department also ag:eed to write and distribute a brochure explain- 
ing its procedures for handling citizen complaints. A number of 
steps were to be taken to enhance the recruitment of minority 
police officers, including increasing the department's selection 
panel from three to five members and adding repiesentatives from 
the community. 


e The Gulf Coast 


Although violence involving Southeast Asian refugees along 
the Gulf Coast has abated in recent years, significant conflict 


remains. A major part of the difficulty has been friction between 
Asian refugees and law enforcement agencies. In response CRS 
convened a major consultation between police and Asian com- 
munity leaders in New Orleans, Louisiana, in September 1986 


Police and Asian representatives froin 15 cities along the Gulf 


Coast were invited to participate. Other local, state, tederal and 
private resource persons took part. 

The objectives of the consultation were to: 

® Promote discussion about existing and emerging conflict 

issues 

¢ Present examples of strategies that have improved 

Asian police relations in other communities 

¢ Develop action plans for cities detailing specific steps to 

address local issues 

@ Develop trust between persons who were involuntarily linked 

but who may have had little or no previous interaction 

The consultation was divided into six sessions, a major por- 
tion of which was devoted to organizing the participants into 
“City Action Teams’ and developing action plans for each city 
Thirteen action plans were developed. Despite size and other 
differences among the cities, the plans featured four common 
themes: |) building trust through positive interaction; 2) enhanc- 
ing communications between police and the Asian community: 
3) educating police about Asian culture; and 4) educating Asian 
communities about police operations. 

The participants committed themselves to further develop a 
structure to achieve these objectives when they returned home. 
The consultation’s participants included Asian and police 
representatives from New Orleans, Louisiana; Houston, Beau- 
mont, Kemah, Palacios, Port Arthur. and Seabrook, Texas: 
Biloxi, Gulfport, Ocean Springs, and Pass Christian, Mississip- 
pi: Mobile and Bayou La Batre, Alabama: and Pensacola and 
Panama City, Florida 


¢ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In the wake of increased racial/ethnic tensions that included 
the firebombing of a Black couple's southwest Philadelphia home 
and controversy over Korean Language street signs in the Olney 
section, the police commissioner requested CRS’ assistance in 
establishing a specialized police unit to address such conflict. The 
agency provided information on the structure, operations, and 
management of such units in several other police departments. 
Later. CRS arranged for a CRS/Philadelphia Police Department 
team to take an on-site look at the operaitons of the New York 
City Police Department's Biis Incident Investigating Unit and 
the Boston Police Department's Community Disorders Unit. Af- 
ter the Philadelphia Police Department created its own unit, 
known as the Conflict Prevention and Resolution Team, CRS 
helped coordinate training for the officers selected to staff the 
new unit. Subsequently, the agency closely coordinated its 
response to racial conflict situations in the city with the new unit. 


®¢ Denver. Colorado 


Minority group inmates make up the largest proportion of the 
population of two jails under the jurisdiction of the corrections 
department of the Denver Sheriff's Ottice. In April 1966 CRS 
assisted the corrections department in conducting human rela 
tions training for all of 1ts command officers in an eftort to reduce 
racial tensions at the two jails. The county-based facility, which 
accomodates 900 inmates, had undergone several recent lock 
Gowns because ot fights between prisoners 

The training was so wel! received that corrections department 
officials asked tor CRS’ help in seeking college accreditation tor 
a derivative course that could be ot/ered by institutions of higher 
education in the Denver metropolitan area. The agency present- 
ed the idea to administrators of Metropolitan State Coilege, who 
responded enthusiastically and assigned a team trom the crim 
nal justice program to work on the idea with CRS and Sheriff's 
Office staff. As a result, a full-curriculuns corrections institute 
was developed that included a course on cortlict resolution for 


rookie and command ofticers 


Education 
e “cater, Colorado 


After more than 10 years of litigation, debate. and ill feeling 
between Hispanic parents and school officials. CRS obtained a 
negotiated settlement in a suit charging tne Center Colorado. 
Consolidated Schoo! District with discrimination against Hispanic 
students. The suit. filed in U.S. District Court in Denver in 1985. 
alleged that the school district failed to provide equal education- 
al opportunity for Hispanic students with limuted protic: acy in 
English. That alleged failure, according to the suit. placed the 
Center Schoo! District in violation of the Equal Education Op- 
portunities Act. title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 

The agreement arrived at by the parties. which was incorpo- 
rated in a consent decree. centered around a language develop- 
ment program to be implemented for all students in the school 
district. The program is to help students develop high levels of 
English proficiency, develop native-language and second- 
language skills. and attain high levels of academic development. 
Approximately 80 percent of the schoo! district's students are 
Hispanic. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the Center Schoo! District 
began the planning process for implementing the language de- 
velopment program during the !986-1987 school year. School 
officials also began assessing all students’ proficiency in English 
and Spanish. The results of these assessments were used to de 


velop a program that includes native-language usage. contextu- 
alized English, and mainstream English instruction, depending 
on the proficiency of the student. The agreement also called 


for development of a written and oral curriculum that will allow 
students to develop their native: and second-language skills, Stu- 
dents who are native English speakers will receive instruction 
in English, However, through a language enrichment provision, 
they will be given the opportunity to participate in some classes 
or courses offered in Spanish 

In addition, the agreement called for establishing a staff de- 
velopment program to assure that all teachers are trained to teach 
students with limited English proficiency. The settlement of this 
suit came after several months of negotiavions between the par- 
ties mediated by CRS staff. CRS was appointed ‘Settlement 
Master’ by the court in an effort to save the time and cost of 
lengthy litigation, and to seek a settlement that would help unify 

rather than further divide -- the community and the Center 
School District 


¢ Yonkers, New York 


During FY 1986, CRS assisted school and police officials, par- 
ents, and community groups in preparing for peaceful implemen- 
tation of court-ordered school desegregation. The magnet-school 
plan that was developed affected 31 of the city’s 39 schools and 
8.000) of its 18,000 students. The focus of much of CRS’ activi- 
ties Was to facilitate the training that would help to cope with 
this undertaking. For example, in July 1986 the agency co- 
sponsored with the Black Women’s Political Caucus of West- 
chester a training session for 100 Black community leaders in- 
terested in steps that could be taken to reduce the potential for 
disruption. Later, the Hispanic community, and even white 
groups opposed to desegration, requested the same training. In 
these sessions. CRS always emphasized the importance of provid- 
ing for the safety of children. drawing on agency experience in 
helping dozens of cities prepare for desegration over two decades. 

A major part of the CRS effort was assisting the Yonkers Police 
Department in preparing its personnel to cope with implementa- 
tion of the desegregation plan. Also in July 1986. the agency 
conducted a first phase of training for approximately 75 com- 
mand officers and staff. and followed with a second phase shortly 
afterwards. The training focused heavily on the kinds of control 
problems that could be anticipeted -- from CRS* experience -- 
and how police officers could deal with them without exacerbat- 
ing tensions 

When Yonkers schools opened in September 1986, a CRS team 
was on hand to provide conciliation assistance. Despite the strong 
opposition of some parents and community organizations, there 
were no major disruptions or protests. The major problems were 
contusion about school bus routes and a violent clash between 
20 or 25 Black and white students at one high school. Police got 
the situation under control quickly, and there was only one seri- 
ous injury. CRS staff monitored all aspects of the desegration 
plan's implementation. debriefed daily with top school and police 
officials. and advised generally on defusing potential confronta- 


tions. The opening week of school ended calmly, and there was 
little doubt that the e tensive planning and preparation played 
a key role, 


¢ Missouri City, Texas 


As a result of an influx of new Black and Hispanic residents, 
this city’s schools have experienced a dramatic change in stu- 
dent population, One junior high school in particular changed 
from 65-percent white just a few years ago to a student body 
that in FY 1986 was approximately 70-percent Black, 20-percent 
Hispanic, and 10-percent white. The stresses of this rapid change 
produced student conflict that resulted in a three-way dispute 
among school officials, parents, and police officials. 

Allegations were made that a small group of Black students 
was mainly responsible for the school’s problems -- attacking 
Hispanics, whites, and even other Blacks. At one point, angry 
parents began holding their children out of school, and absen- 
teeism doubled the normal rate. School security staff and police 
officers reportedly collected a number of weapons from st udents. 
And as a result of the continuing disturbances, a number of stu- 
dents were arrested, expelled, or suspended. 

This situation led parents to form a protest group which held 
several angry meetings among themselves, with school officials, 
and with the police. The parents accused school officials of refus- 
ing to admit there was a problem in order to protect the school 
system's image. CRS met seveva! times with all the parties to 
clarify the issues and to counsel on steps to improve their rela- 
tionship. Initially, the school superintendent rejected a CRS 
recommendation to meet with the chief of police regarding school 
security. The superintendent refused because of the chief's state- 
ments to the news media about the school’s problems. 

However, the superintendent eventually relented and permit- 
ted an assistant superintendent and the school security director 
to meet with police officials. CRS brought these officials together 
to consider the situation. While they did not accept the agency's 
recommendation to commit their understanding to writing, they 
reached a basic agreement on what the school/police relation- 
ship should be to properly handle student conflict. They also 
agreed to meet at least once a year to explore whether changes 
needed to be made in the understanding. School officials then 
developed their own crisis response plan but, at CRS’ urging. 
asked the police for comment before presenting it to the school 
board for approval. 

After meeting many times with parents and students, CRS also 
recommended that there needed to be a permanent vehicle for 
communication. The superintendent then ordered the resuscita- 
tion of a dormant school/parents committee which later met sever- 
al times with good results. There was also a consensus that the 
opening of a new junior high school, which would relieve the 
pressure on the troubled school, would have a positive impact 
on the overall situation. 


¢ Wilmington, California 


CRS helped Hispanic parents and school officials resolve a de- 
Veloping dispute over curriculum changes in the bilingual edu- 
cation education program at Wilmington Elementary School. The 
school had been chosen for an experimental program in which 
students would master reading skills in their native language be- 
fore being aught in English. Hispanic parents, who regarded En- 
glish proficiency as important to their children’s future, were 
suspicious that the curriculum change was an attempt to retard 
mainstreaming. Having worked in the community on other 
problems, CRS had developed a good working relationship with 
Hispamic community residents and school officials. Thus, the 
agency was able to facilitate quickly a series of sessions in which 
the bilingual program coordinator clarified for parents the con- 
cept behind the program. These meetings defused the mistrust 
that was developing and helped to avoid what might have be- 
come a more serious controversy. 


General Community Relations 
¢ Denver, Colorado 


During the city’s annual ‘‘Juneteenth’ celebration, which com- 
memorates the abolition of slavery. violence erupted that plunged 
Black residents, youth gang members, and the police into a heated 
dispute about the cause and an alleged police overreaction. The 
trouble began near the end of the celebration when shots were 
fired and a police officer was injured. Responding officers used 
tear gas and dogs to disperse the crowd of some | .SO0 participants 
who had gathered for Juneteenth activities in the predominantly 
minority Five Points neighborhood. Several people were arrested. 

Alerted to the disturbance by television news coverage, CRS 
responded to the scene and helped police and community lead- 
ers restore calm. The agency followed up by arranging a series 
of community meetings as forums to vent the anger created by 
the incident. Community reaction was mixed. Some residents be- 
lieved that gangs and violence should be dealt with harshly. 
Others believed that the police used excessive force in handling 
the incident. and that even in normal times Black youths who 
had no part in gangs were made scapegoats. Gang members who 
attended these community meetings denied responsibility fr the 
violence at the Juneteenth celebration. 

Another view expressed at the community meetings was that 
the main problem was a lack of jobs and youth support services 
in the area. It was argued that a supportive, understanding atti- 
tude toward youths would be more productive than a punitive 
response in the long run. To follow up on the various concerns 
raised, the meetings led eventually to formation of the North- 
east Denver Youth and Community Task Force. The task force 
identified education, business concerns, and relations with police 
as its priorities and established committees to work in those areas. 
With technical assistance from CRS. the task force developed 
and conducted a house-to-house neighborhood survey to further 


develop its priorities in education. As a result, a Junior Achieve 
ment Program aimed at getting more youths employed was creat 
ed at the area high school. Regarding the improvement ot 
relations with police, the police district commander and other 
officers meet regularly with area residents as members of the 
task force, On CRS* recommendation, the task torce also decid 
ed to implement the Oasis Technique, which is a comprehensive 
neighborhood revitalization program that emphasizes public 
safety, 


¢ Toledo, Ohio 


On two consecutive nights ina predominantly white, working: 
class neighborhood, a series of violent incidents occurred that 
were directed at Black families and a Black church. The violence 
began with a cross-burning and escalated to shots tired into two 
Black homes. Fortunately. there were no injuries in the incidents. 

An assessment by CRS indicated that other incidents of racial 
intimidation had occurred in previous months. Alleged inatten- 
tion by local authorities led to a perception in the Black commu- 
nity that city officials were ignoring this situation. CRS staff 
concluded that there were two reasons for the city’s lack or 
response. One reason ap eared to be a failure by city govern- 
ment agencies and community organizations to communicate 
about racial harassment and violence. The other reason was the 
absence of an adequate police reporting system for identifying 
racially motivated crimes. CRS provided models of exemplary 
programs from other cities -- including Boston, Massachusetts: 
Baltimore, Maryland; and Chicago, Illinois -- that have estab- 
lished coordinated programs for responding to racial violence 
The Toledo Police Department and Toledo Human Relations 
Commission chose the Baltimore program as a mode! to develop 
a similar program for Toledo. 


¢ Pine Ridge, South Dakota 


When Sioux Indian leaders of the Pine Ridge Tribal Council 
were preparing for the annual Sundance in June 1986. they found 
one of the main roads to the ceremonial grounds fenced off. The 
white farmer who put up the fence refused to talk to the tribal 
officials. The farmer had bought the land from the Sioux years 
earlier, but the Tribe retained the legal right to use the road. Ac- 
cess was now being denied on the grounds that last year’s Sun- 
dance participants had butchered one cow and injured others. and 
had cut trees for firewood without permission. 

CRS was asked to intervene by the Bureau of Indian Aftairs 
Superintendent for Pine Ridge, the tribal attorney. and a tribal 
judge. They were concerned about what might happen when some 
400 anticipated Sundance participants showed up expecting to 
use the road and were denied permission. CRS went on-site and 
was able to convince the farmer to discuss the matter with tribal 
officials. After a series of discussions. which also involved the 


co 


BIA superintendent, an agreement was worked out which in 
cluded 
Assurances that police officers would be assigned to patrol 
the area, including the farmer's property 
Monitoring of Sundance activities by CRS as neutral third 
party 
Upgrading and maintenance work on the access road, which 
had been damaged by heavy rains. 
CRS monitored road tratfie daily during the Sundance activi- 
ies. The situation was orderly and no major problems occurred, 


¢ Gainesville, Georgia 


CRS responded to an extremely tense situation which deve- 
loped atter robed Ku Klux Klansmen (KKK) on several occa 
sions marched near a predominantly Black housing project. 
Meetings the agency set in motion between local officials and 
Black and white community leaders led to a number of develop- 
ments. First, a temporary restraining order was obtained which 
stopped the KKK demonstrations. In addition, a police communi- 
ty haison committee was established that averted several poten- 
tial confrontations, and an effort was launched to create a 
permanent human relations commission. This cooperative activity 
avoided an outbreak of violence despite the high tension, and 
establishment of the human relations commission raised the 
prospect of long-term improvement in area race relations. 


¢ Boulder, Colorado 


Acting on news media reports. CRS intervened in an angry 
dispute involving owners and tenants of a 192-unit apartment 
complex. Charging that they had been singled out for eviction 
ina move by management to “get rid of aliens,’ Hispanic tenants 
had been involved in fights with white and other minority tenants. 
working with the human relations commission and the police 
department. CRS convened a meeting of Hispanic tenants who 
were willing to discuss the matter with management. However, 
before a tenants management meeting could be arranged, the 
complex was sold to a major corporation for conversion to con- 
dominiums. But CRS was then able to work out an agreement 
with the new owners on a reolcation plan, and more than 50 /a- 
milies were resettled without turther incident. 
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¢ Washington, D.C. 


During FY 1986, tensions escalated between a growing num 
ber of Korean and other Asian merchants and Black residents 
of inner enty neighborhoods. Among the most visible manifesta 
tions was an extended boycott of a Chinese-owned carryout al 
ter the owner allegedly brandished a handgun in an argument 
with a Black female customer. CRS encouraged local officials 
ald organizations to elevate their response to this issue and sought 
to stimulate pro-active programming. The ageney prompted a 
local dispute resolution center to join in developing a neighbor. 
hood mediation program to provide intervention and education 
services in disputes between merchants and residents. That medi- 
avion program is expected to have a significant impact on im- 
proving relations. 


¢ Other Cases 


The following briet examples are other General Community 
Relations conflicts CRS responded to during the year 
¢ When the KKK announced a rally to boost membership in 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, the NAACP, American Jew- 
ish Committee, and other groups joined in a plan to stage 
a counter-demonstration, CRS worked with these groups, the 
police, and other local officials to insure that the events would 
remain peacetul. 
¢ When white supremacist groups met at the “Aryan World 
Congress” in Coeur D'Alene, Idaho, public officials and 
community leaders from throughout the Pacific Northwest 
organized a counter-event called “‘Northwest Neighbors 
Day.** In this instance as well, CRS provided conciliation 
assistance to keep the two events separated and peaceful. 
® As mediator in a job discrimination suit by Black Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, firefighters, the agency helped the parties work 
out an agreement which settled the suit. CRS also success- 
fully mediated a Princess Anne, Maryland, voting rights suit 
which resulted in a new elections system and voter registra- 
tion procedures that the plaintiffs regarded as fairer to all 
residents. 
In Newburgh, New York, CRS intervened when a Hispanic 
community organization threatened to sue the county social 
services agency to stop the alleged involuntary relocation of 
Hispanic clients outside the agency's service area. The result 
was an agreement spelling out procedures to protect the rights 
of all chents not to be subjected to untair practices 
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